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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Keepsake for 1829. Edited by Frederick 
Mansel Reynolds. London; Hurst, Chance 
\& Co:, and R. Jennings. 


‘Wuen the contributors to a work, whether 
anpual or quarterly, consist of such persons as 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. it would be 
absurd to rezard the collection of their united 
Jabours as beneath criticism. Yet it has been 
seldom found that writers of great and establish- 
ed reputation, when called upon for contribu- 
tions to works of this kind, have tasked their 
genius to produce any thing greatly above 
mediocrity. They have allowed their minds to 
remain, as it were, in an easy chair, and utter 
every-day thoughts and sentiments, without 
seeking for high and glorious inspiration. 
Hence their contributions, for the most part, 
are inferior in brilliance and power to the ar- 
ticles of young, ambitious, but nameless writers 
who seek by every emanation of their minds to 
dazzle and attract. The latter, therefore, are 
the most eilicient and befitting contributors to 
such works as the Annuals; but to decide upon 
and select from what they produce, requires 
noordinary degree of taste and talent in the 
Editor. For this reason it must be owned, that 
for persons like Mr. Heath and his Editor, who 
could not be expected to be capable of exercis- 
ing any such judgment, it was much the safer 
way toapply at once to persons of established 
reputation, who, if they should give nothing 
but their names, would at any rate cast a lus- 
tre upon the volume by that circumstance 
alone, In the present instance, to the great 
good fortune of Mr. Heath and his Editor, the 
most illustrious of cotemporary writers, and the 
largest contributor to the Keepsake, has given 
something more than his name. Sir Walter 


Tate, are exceedingly good of their kind, and 
Would be sufficient in our estimation to confer 
agreat and lasting value upon the volume. The 
best of his pieces, entitled “« My aunt Marga- 
ret’s Mirror,” will be read with pleasure by all 
lovers of fiction; though we suspect the author 
during the early part of his story, intended to 
give it a different conclusion. In point of pow- 
erful interest, however, the ‘* Half-Brothers,” 
by Mr. Banim, and “ Count Eboli,” by Mrs. 
Shelley, bear the bell. These are indeed 
beautiful little stories, contrived with much art 
and producing vivid and delightful impressions. 
They resemble strongly sone of the severe and 
heart-rending sketches of Mr Ritchie, though 
less gloomy and appaling. There is a piece, 
eutitled ‘an Attempt at a Tour,” by the au- 


thor of the ** Roue,” which is an attempt, and 
_ one of the most bungling and stupid we have 


perhaps, to except another attempt, by the ed- 
itor himself, entitled ‘“‘an Incident”? which, 
besides being stupid, is not altogether delicate, 
Of Sir James Makintosh’s contribution, we can 
only say that we think itintirely out of place 
inan annual, But we need not proceed thus 
varticularizing each several article; with the 
exceptions we have pointed out, the prose is 
altogether superior to the prose of any annual 
volume with which we are acquainted; though 
other publications of the kind contain single 
compositions equal if not superior even to 
Scott’s. 

The poetry of the Keepsake is decidedly in- 
ferior to the prose, notwithstanding that Words- 
worth, Southley, Coleridge, &c &o. have large- 
ly contributed. Tospeak the truth. however, 
we suspect that it is the prevalence of their 
contributions that has rendered the poetical 
department so great a foil to the sparkling 
beauty of the prose. It is not the forte of these 
gentlemen to be interesting or brilliant, and 
one is not always in the humour to relish dream- 
ing or pointless wit. One thing, however, we 
were pleased with in the poetical department, 
we mean Mr. Coleridge’s epigrams, which be- 


ing exceedingly bad, will, we hope, convince 


belle bard is perfectly correct. 
pieces we select the following as specimens. 


THE COUNTRY GIRL. 
BY W WOODSWORTH. 


That happy gleam of vernal eyes, 
Those locks from Summer’s golden skies. 
That o’er thy brow are shed; 
That cheek—a kindling of the morn, 
That lip—a rose-bud from the thorn, 
I saw; and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, whispring, through sof 
air, 
Of bliss that grows without a care; 
Of happiness that never flies 
How can it where love never dies! 
Of promise whispering, where no blight 
Can reach the innocent delight; 
Where Pity to the mind convey’d 
In pleasure is the darkest shade, 
That time, unwrinkled grandsire, flings 
From his smoothly-gliding wings, 


What mortal form, what earthly facey 
Inspired thy pencil lines to trace, 
And mingle colours that could breed 
Such rapture, nor want power to feed? 
For had thy charge been idle flowers, 
Fair damsel, o’er my captive mind, 
To truth and sober reason blind, 
’Mid the soft air, those long-lost bowers, 
That sweet illusion might have hung 





en condemned to wade through. We ouzht, 


hours! 


sjudiced, that our theory of the Christa-} ; : 
silted ee te ct. Of the better! Sigh’d for the joys he ne’er was doom’d to 


for 


—Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of corn, 
That touchingly bespeaks thee born, 
Life’s daily tasks with them to share, 
Who, whether from their lowly bed 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 

Do weigh the blessing they entreat 
From heaven, and feel what they repeat, 
While they give utterance to the prayer 
That asks for daily bread. 





SCRAPS ON ITALY. 
By Lorp Morretn 
On seeing a tree in the Isola Bella, upon which 
Buonaparte had carved some letters two days 
before the battie of Marengo 





Perchance as here, beside the crystal flood, 

| In pleased repose the hero-despot stood, 

| Where art and nature emulously smile 

| With all their charms on each enchanted isle, 

| The scene’s own soft contagion gently stole 
|O’er each stern purpose of his toil worn souk: 
|Perchance e’en here he grieved awhile to 
' mar 

Such climes of beauty with the waste of war; 

| Wish’d that the tumult of his days might cease 
| In some bright vale, in some blest home of 
| peace, 


| gain, 
Then rush’d to conquer on Marengo’s plains. 


ON LEAVING BOLOGNA. 

| Farewell, Bologna! Peace be on thy walls, 
Thy long-drawn porticoes, thy marble halls 

| I sing not, that thy broad and sunny plain 

| With plenty girds the Adriatic main; 

| That the pale olive and the purple vine 

} Love to ascend thy neighb’ring Apennine. 

| The Muse for thee would fondly seek to raise 

| At Painting’s sister-shrine one note of praise. 

With art unerring, since to nature true, 

The bold design here each Carracci drew; 

| Here great Domenichino caught the flame, 

| Equal’d, but not obscur’d, his master’s fame, 

| Here on the canvass Guido learn’d to trace 

The might of passion, and the soul of grace, 

} With darker lineaments, and sterner shade, 

| Guercino’s skill each manly form array’d; 

While soft Albano from the Paphian grove 

Stole every gentle form of infant love. 


} 
. 


ON VIRGIL’S TOMB, 
And dost thou rest e’en here, thou mighty 
shade? 
Can yon gray mound be so indeed divine? 
Was all of thee that could remain here laid? 
All—save thy deathless, save thy matchless 
line? 


For none like thine, how’er the creed be 


wrong, 
E’er o’er my soul held such transcendent 
sway; 
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Not e’en blind Homer’s universal song, — 
Not my own Shakespear’s wild and passion’d 
lay. 


And oh! the vision to my view unfurld, 
That makes thy tomb be wortby e’en of thee! 
Earth, sea, and sky, the brightest of the world: 
Beneath me is thy own Parthenope. 


Still where the vine’s young tendrils freshest 
creep, 
Where allis lovely that is not sublime, 
Honour’d thy grave, and peaceful be thy sleep, 
Art’s fay’rite son, mid nature’s fairest clime. 


ON LEAVING ITALY. 


My steps are turn’d to England—yet I sigh 

To leave Ausonia’s blue and balmy sky; 

I fain would linger mid her hills and plains, 

Their living beauties, or their bright remains; 
till tread each ruin’s haunted round, and still 

Explore the windings of each storied rill, 

The cypress grove, the vineyard’s trellis’d 

shade, 
The olive thicket, and the poplar glade. 


My steps are turn’d to England—yet I grieve 
That this should be my last Italian eve, 

And ye eternal snows! whom now [ hail 

Tn twilight’s rosy hues from Turio’s vale, 
Whom nature tothe land a barrier gave, 
Sublime to view, but impotent to save, 

Thus the next sun shall o’er ye set, but I 
Must gaze upon it in a colder sky. 


My steps are turn’d to England—and oh shame 
To son of her’s who tirills not at that name! 
Call’d by the inspiring sound, before my eyes 
My home’s loved scenes, my country’s glories 


rise ; 
The free and mighty land that gave me birth, 
Her moral beauty, and her ane worth; 
All that can make the patriot bosom sweill.— 
Yet one more sigh—bright Italy, farewell! 





EXTEMPORE. 





To , to whose interference I chiefly owe 
the very liberal price given for Lalla Rookh. 


When they shall tell in future times, 

Of thousands giv’n for idle rhymes 
Like these—the pastime of an hour, 

They'll wonder at the lavish taste 

That could, like tulip-fanciers, waste 
A little fortune on a flower! 


Yet wilt not thou, whose friendship set 
Such value on the bard’s renown, 
Yet wilt not thou, my friend,’regret 
The golden shower thy spell brought down. 


For thou dost love the free-born Muse, 
Whose flight no curbing chain pursues, 
And thou dost think the song that shines 
That image,—so absorb’d by thee, 
And spirits like the,— Liberty, 
Of price beyond all India’s mines! 
THOMAS MOORE. 





THE VICTIM BRIDE. 
BY W. H. HARRISON. 


I saw her in her summer bow’r, and ob! upon 
my sight 

Methought there never beam’d a form more 
beautiful and bright! 

£0 young, 80 fair, she seem’d as one of those 
serial things 

That live but in the poet’s high wild imagings; 


That earth has no creation like the figments of 
our sleep. 

Her parent—loved he not his child above all 
earthly things! 

As traders love the merchandise from which 
their profit springs, 

Old age came by, with tott’ring step, and, for 
the sordid gold 

With which the dotard urged his suit, the mai- 
den’s peace was sold. 

And thus (for oh! her sire’s stern heart was 
steel’d against her pray’r) 

The hand he ne’er had gain’d from love, he 
won from her despair. 

[ saw them through the church yard pass, but 
such a nuptial train 

I would not for the wealth of worlds should 
greet my sight again. 

The bridemaids, each as beautiful as Eve in 
Eden’s bow’rs, 

Shed bitter tears upon the path they should 
have strewn with flow’rs. 

Who had not deem’d that white robed band 
the funeral array, 

Of one an early doom had call’d from life’s gay 
scene away? 

The priest beheld the bridal group before the 
altar stand, 

And sigh’d as he drew forth his book with slow 
reluctant hand: 

He saw the bride’s flow’r-wreathed hair, and 
mark’d her streaming eyes, 

And deem’d it less a christian rite than a pagan 
sacrifice: 

And when he call’d on Abraham’s God to bless 
the wedded pair, 

It seem’d a very mockery to breathe sovain a 

ray’r. 

I saw the palsied bridegroom too, in youth’s 
gay ensigns drest; 

A shroud were fitter garment far for him than 
bridal vest, 

I mark’d him when the ring was claim’d, twas 
hard to lose his hold, 

He held it with a miser’s clutch—it was his 
darling gold. 

His shriveil’d hand was wet with tears she 
pour’d, alas! in vain, 

And it trembled like an autumn leaf beneath 
the beating rain. 

I’ve seen her since that fatal morn—her golden 
fetters rest 

As e’en the weight of incubus, upon her aching 
breast. 

And when the victor. Death, shall come to 
deal the welcome blow, 

He will not find one rose to swell the wreath 
that decks his brow; 

For ob! her cheek is blanch’d by grief which 
time may not assuage,— 

Thus early Beauty sheds her bloom on the 
wintry breast of Age.—tonp. w. REY. 





INDIAN SERVANTS. 

A Bengal Officer, except when on active 
service, leads an idle and luxurious life. He 
has the greater portion of his time entirely at 
his own disposal, and is attended by a crowd of 
menials. Many of our countrymenat home are 
apt to listen with incredulous wonder to the 
accounts thatare given them of the number 
and variety of Indian servants; butifthey were 
well acquainted with the system of Caste, 
which has so long been the curse of India, they 
would cease to marvel at the extent of a Do- 
mestic Establishment in Bengal. At Madras 
the servants are less numerons and morc active 
and efficient. A Madras Officer is satisfied 
with an Establishment that would excite the 





Or like those forms we meet in dreams from 
which we wake, and weep 


surprise and contempt of the Bengallees. On 


he has no friend to meet and advise him, jg 
soon pounced upon by some plausible Sircar 
who professes his readiness to furnish him with 
servants, to assist him in the purchase of hig 
furniture, and superintend his household, 
point of me | the Sircars are very respecta. 
ble, but theiPWishonesty is notorious. As the 
usually both speak and write English, and pos. 
sess much tact and information, they contrive 
to render themselves extremely useful in thg 
capacity of interpreters, secretaries, and gen. 
eral agents. In fact, until the stranger acquires 
some little knowledge of the native languages, 
their attendance, though it is dearly purchased, 
is anecessary evil. In the course of a single 
day, the Sircar will procure a decent set of 
servants, and put a house in tolerable order, 
He makes no demand for any regular salary or 
remuneration, but receives a considerable gra. 
tuity from every servant he introduces to a sit. 
uation, and is entitled to a dootoorie or cen. 
tage from the trades people upon every article 
that is purchased. He takes especial care al- 
so to charge his employer twice the actual cost, 
and consequently makes, in the end, a prodigi- 
ous profit of his agency. If his master is only 
a Subaltern Officer, the list of servants that he 
has to procure for him, though it might surprise 
an untravelled Londoner, is comparatively very 
limited. It may be as well perhaps to enume- 
rate them, premising that the following scale is 
actually a fair average of domestic establish 
mens in Bengal:— 

1. A Khonsama, or Butler. 

2. A Kitmutgar, or table attendant. 

3. A Masaulchee, to clean plates and knives 
and forks, and to run witha lamp before the 
carriage or palanquin at night. 

4. A Babachee, or cook. 

5. An Aubdar, or water-cooler. 

6. A Bahrie Wallah, or shepherd, (as every 
officer in the interior of the country keeps a 
flock uf sheep and goats.) 

7. A Moorghee Wallab, or poultry keeper. 

8. ADurzee, or tailor, (who has generally 
also an assistant or two.) 

10. Two Dobins, or washermen. 

11. A Sirdar Bearer, or valet. 

12. A Mate Bearer, or valet. 

18. Six Palanquin Bearers. 

19. A Syce, or groom. 


ln 





20. A Ghauscut, or grass cutter. 

21. A Bheestie, or water-carrier. 

22. A Malee, or gardener. 

23. A Clashie, or tent servant. 

24. A Hookah Burdar, or hookah keeper and 
attendant. 

25. A Chuprassee, or letter carrier. 

26. A Chokedar, or watchman, to guard the 
house at night, as all doors are left open on a¢-_ 
count of the excessive heat. 

27, and lastly, a Mater, or sweeper, who is 
a person of the lowest grade, and cleans of 
clears away those things which no other servant 
can touch without the loss of caste. 

Here are twenty-seven servants for a steady 
bachelor!” A dashing youth would require 
nearly as many again, as would also a married 
man; and even unmarried civilians and officers 
of rank would have at least three times the 
number. Most ofthese servants are Hindoos, 
the rest are Mussulmans. The peculiar castes 
of the former are known by their occupations, 
which remain the same from generation to 
generation, and they cannot be induced, under 
any circumstances, to interfero with each 
other’s duties, or to change their own. A 
Bearer, for instance, would as soon be shot as 
be compelled to hand his master’s dinner to 
the table, as by a contact, however slight, with 





his first arrival in Calcutta an Englishman, if 
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advantages of his religion, and become an out- 

cast from society. It is this circumstance that 

ins our hold upon the country. It is an 

tual bar to ambition and intellectual im- 

vement, while it renders the people, divid- 

edamong themselves, an easy pgey to the in- 
From Bonaparte’s American Ornithology. 

THE WILD TURKEY. 


«The native country of the wild turkey ex- 
tends from the south western territory of the 
United States to the isthmus of Panama, south 
of which it is not to be found notwithstanding 
the statements of authors, who have mistaken 
the curasow forit. In Canada, andthe now 
densely peopled parts of the United States, wild 
turkeys were formerly very abundant; but, 
like the Indian and Buffalo, they have been 
compelled to yield to the destructive ingenuity 
of the white settlers, often wantonly exercised, 
and seek refuge in the remotest parts of the} 
jnterior. Although they relinquish their native | 
soil with slow and reluctant steps, yet such is | 











their way towards the opposite shore. All the 
old and fat ones cross without difficulty, even 
when the river exceeds a mile in width; but the 
young, meagre aud weak, frequently fall short 
of the desired landing, and are forced to swim 
for their lives; this they do dexterously enough 
spreading their tails for a support, closing their 
wings to the body, stretching their necks for- 
wards, and striking out quickly and forcibly 
with their legs. 


—glory succeed glory, like the continuity of 
days! why, what is a newspaper! Paper can 
be had for a cent a sheet; Editors can write 
for the fun of it and fatten on fame; and print- 
ers are so mnuch like cameleons, that they may 
live on air; who will give much for a newspa- 
per when the world is full of news! 

The most anxious reader, fora folio, full of 
choice sentiments, glittering “like apples of 


If in thus endeavouring to re- |gold in pictures of silver,” news from all quar- 


gain the land, they approach an elevated or in- | ters, 2 chapter of accidents and “‘hair-breadth 
accessible bank, their exertions are remitted, |€scapes,” enough to frighten a Wellington at 
they resign themselves to the stream for a short | Waterloo, great men dead and beauties marri- 
time, in order to gain strength, and then, with \ed, billsexchanged at sight, $10,000 for only 
one violent effort escape from the water. But|3, new goods cheaper than ever, the finest 
in this attempt all are not successful; some of|!@shions, and estates on sale at ten years’ pay 
the weaker, as they cannot rise sufficiently | day for half price—will grumble at three or four 
high in the air to clear the bank fall again and|cets—but for a brandy sling, ora glass of 
again into the water, and thus miserably perish. | Wine, either of which is ‘an enemy put in his 
Immediately after these birds have succeeded |Mouth to eat out his brains,” he launches out a 
in crossing a river, they for some time ramble ‘shilling! What a mighty difference! But cus- 
about without any apparent unanimity of pur-|tom leads the way, and he who might shine a 
pose, and great many are destroyed by the|Cincinnatus behind the plough, crimsons a 
hunters although they are then least valuable. | Bacchus before a bottle! —Parenix. 

“When the turkeys have arrived in their| 


erm 


the rapidity with which settlements are extend- | land of abundance they disperse in small flooks, | 


edand condensed over the surface of this coun- | composed of individuals of all sexes and ages, 
try, that we may anticipate a day, at no distant! who devour all the mast as they advance; this 
period, when the hunter will seek the wild tur- | occurs about the middle of November. It has 
key in vaio. | been observed that, after these long journeys, 

“The wild turkeys do not confine themselves | the Turkeys became so familiar asto venture 


From the moment of the commencement of 
'the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road we were 
strongly inclined to the opinion that the inven- 
itive genius of our countrymen would never be 
icontented to follow the beaten track pursued in 
similar works, on the other side of the Atlantic. 


to apy particular food; they eat maize, allj/on the plantations, and even approach so near 
sorts of berries, fruits, grasses, beetles, and | the farm houses as to enter the stable and corn | 
even tadpoles, young frogs, and lizards, are!cribs in search of food; in this way they pass|in the construction of railways and rail road 
occasionally found in their crops; but where! the autumn and part of the winter. During | carriages; and within the last month, the meri- 
the pecan nut is plenty, they prefer that fruit | this season great numbers are killed by the in-|torious invention of our esteemed townsman 
to any other nourishment; their more general | habitants, who preserve them ina frozen state,|Dr. Wm. Howard. We have now to speak of 
predilection is, however, for the acorn, on inorder to transport them toa distant market. | another invention ofa railway car, the model 
which they rapidly fatten. Whenanunusual-| ‘Early in March they begin to pair; and for|/of which has just been submitted to the Direc- 
ly profuse crop of acorns is produced in a par- ,a short time previous, the females separate from |tors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
ticular section of the country, great numbers} and shuntheir mates, though the latter perti-|pany, by the inventor, Mr. Ross Wilnans, of 
of Turkeys are enticed from their ordinary | naciously follow them, uttering their gobbling|New Jersey, and Mr. J. L. Sullivan, civil en- 
haunts in the surrounding districts. About the|note. The sexes roost apart, but at no greatjgineer. This car ie vory ecimple in its cons+ 
beginning of October, while the mast still re-| distance, so that when the female utters a call, ;truction; and seems so admirably to answer its 
wains on the trees, they assemble in flocks and|every male within hearing responds, rolling |intended purpose, as to leave nothing to be de- 
direct their course tothe rich bottom lands. | note after note, in the most rapid succession; |sired on the score of facility of transportation. 
At this season, they are observed in great|not as when spreading the tail and strutting | Such, at all events, appeared to be the opinion 
numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. The/near the hen, but in a voice reseinbling that of entertained of it by a number of gentlemen who 
time of this irruption is known tothe Indians|the tame turkey, when he hears an unusual or|witnessed its exhibition on Saturday. The 
by the name of the Turkey mouth. | frequently repeated noise. Where the turkeys | model is capable of carrying 400 pounds weight. 
“The males, usually termed gobblers associ- | are so numerous, the woods from one end to the | The effect of its operation, under the disadyan- 
ate in parties numbering from ten toa hundred | other sometimes for many miles, resound |tage of an imperfect railway, was fiveand a 
and seek their food apart from the females; ! with this remarkable voice of their cooing, ut-|half times greater than is usual on the rail 
whilst the latter either move about singly with| tered responsively from their roosting places.|roads in England. A half pound weight, led 
their young, then nearly two thirds grown or, | This is continued for about an hour; and on!overa pulley, drew 460 pounds, exclusive of 
in company with other females and their fami- | the rising ofthe sun, they silently descend from! the carriage, which weighed 100 pounds. In 
lies, form (roops, sometimes consisting of se-| their perches, and the males begin tostrut, for, England it is considered that one pound is the 
venty or eighty individuals all of whom are in- | the purpose of winning the admiration of their | power requisite for drawing a load of two hun- 
tent on avoiding tne old males, who, whenever! mates. |\dred pounds. In the’ present instance, one 
an opportnnity offers, attack and destroy the} ‘If the call be given from the ground, the|pound to 1144 pounds was the ratio of the pow- 
young, by repeated blows on the skull. All| males in the vicinity fly towards the individual, |er to the load; and it is expected on a large 
parties, however travel inthe same direction, | and whether they perceive her or not erect and | scale a still greater advantage will be gained. 
spread their tails, throw the head backwards, | With this car a horse will be able to draw up- 


Accordingly, we have already had occasion to 
notice several new and valuable improvements 


and on foot unless they are compelled to seek 


ir individual safety by flying from the hunt- 
ér’s dog, or their march is impeded by a large 
Tiver. When about tocross a river, they se- 
lect the highest eminences, that their flight 
may be the more certain; and here they some- 
times remain for a day or more, as if for the 


distend the comb and watiles, strut about pom- 
| pously, and rustle their winks and body feathes, 
at the same moment ejecting a puffof air froin 
the lungs. Whilst thus occupied, they occa- 
sionally halt to look out forthe female, and 
then resume their strutting and puffing, mov- 


purpose of consultation, or to be duly prepared jing with as much rapidity as the nature of their 
for sohazardous a voyage. During this time4gait will admit. During this ceremonious ap- 
the males gobble obstreperously and strut with | proach, the males often encounter each other, 
extraordioary importance, as if they would and desperate battles ensue, when the conflict 
atimate their companions, and inspire them ;is only terminated by the flight or death of the 
With the utmost degree of hardihood; the fe- | vanquished.” 
Males and young also assume much of the pom: | ——- 
pous air of the males, the former spreading! Lirrrature 1s cHEAp.-—Go where you will, 
ir tails, and moving silently around. At literature isthe lowest commodity in market. 
length the assembled multitude mount to the | A penny’s worth of wit will make a feast for a 
tops of the highest trees, whence, at a signal|thousand. People generally endeavour to buy 
Role from aleader, the whol etogether wing ‘books at less than cost, and as for newspapers 





wards of 40 tons, instead of 8 1-2tons by the 
ordinary mode. The car has also other proper- 
ties which we understand have a tendency to 
lessen the expense of the unavoidable curves 
of arail road.—BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 

List, LIsT, OH LisT.”—A worthy old iady, 
who was given to quotiog scripture for every 
thing she did, told her graceless son on a cold 
winter’s day, to list the door in order to keep 
the wind out. ‘That willonly make it worse, 





mother, said he, “for you know ‘the wind 
bloweth where it listed.” 

Education beginsa gentleman—conversation 
and good manners complete him. 

A goose-quill is more dangerous than a lion’s 
claw. 
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THE CODICIL. 


The little incident which I am about to com- 
mit to paper, occurred precisely as I shall 
relate it, and if any one who reads it be disposed 
to think it too unimportant for such commemo- 
ration, I have only to remark, that it produced 
on me, when I heard it, a strong and lasting 
impression: and to add, that those who are in 
the habit of daily observation upon what passes 
around them, may frequently derive a useful | 
practical lesson from events which escape-the | 
notice of the inadvertent; or, in other words; | 
those who look without seeing. 

It is now more than half acentury since a 
gentleman, practising the law io London, 
where he was rising rapidly in his profession, 
and where his residence was, for many reasons, | 
agreeable to himself—relinquished at once his | 
well founded hopes of eminence, and the socie- | 
ty he had formed there, congenial to his tastes | 
and habits, to retire toasmall town ina re- 





reasons altogether unimportant here, was in 
his keeping. 

Mr. Freeland, from long acquaintance and 
esteem, was in habits of familiar intercourse 
with Mrs. Sanford; and before she proceeded 
to the object of his visit, he conversed with her, 
until he had ascertained that she was perfeclly 
sound of mind, and had aclear perception that 
she stood on the verge of life; her cheerful 
resignation and affectionate gratitude to those 


| around her, unimpaired by her tedious sickness 


and confinement, retaining their influence to 
the last. He sat downata small table, by the 
side of her bed, and wrote from her dictation 
at intervals, asher weakness allowed her to 
proceed, until, after sundry other instructions, 


she directed him to bequeath a_ considerable 


sum to her faithful attendant, Mary Robinson, 
‘sto mark,” as she said, ‘ther sense in life and 


in death of those services for which money 


could be no compensation.” 
Mr. Freeland had nearly completed his task, 


have seven children almost unprovided for, 
Is it not hard that Mrs. Sandford’s Property 
should descend to the relations of Mary Robin. 
son? It was well bestowed upon her, but after 
her death, I think it almost unjust that | 
should be thus completely passed over. 

Mr. Freeland admitted the case, as the | 
stranger stated it to be a hard one, but recom. 
mended that no remark should be made until 
after the interment, in which filial ceremony 
they were all summoned immediately to join, 
Dust was committed to dust. The aged inyaliq 
after many year’ of suffering, and the young 
woman, called suddenly hence from life and 
health, to her final account, were lowered into 
the grave; and the numerous attendants, who 
ad paid the last tribute of respect to the dead, 
returned to the house of Mrs. Sanford.—Mr, 
Freeland read the will himself; and when he 
had finished the clause, which had, until then, 
been a secret from every other individual, a 
brother of Mary Robinson, who had come from 


mote county. He made this sacrifice in com- when, suddenly raising his head from the table 
pliance with the earnest wish of his father, who | where he was writing, he said, “Mrs. Sanford, 
bad long been a widower and now in advanced | What disposition do you wish to make of this 
in years desired that his son’ should be near him| Money in the event of your surviving Mary? 
during the remainder of his life. ‘ 
land, the younger, continued to administer the | faded eyes upon him,—“*How =o speak 
law in the small community which now became | of a thing so utterly improbable? “It is at 
his abode, where his scrupulous integrity re- | least possible,’ _rejoined Mr. Freeland, “and 
fiected honour on a profession to which disgrace | for this possibility it is our duty to provide.” 
and chicanery are commonly, and often unjust. | Something like a smile passed over the shrunk 
ly attributed. | features of Mrs. Sanford, as she replied, “Well, 
In the neighbourhood of Mr. Freeland’s | §'". if you think so, I leave it, in that case, to 
residence lived old Mrs. Sandford, who had |2 distant relation who resides at——. I did 
been for many years previously to the time of | not mention him before, because I know little 


which we write, so far an invalid as to be uoa- |°f him, but I have always supposed him to be in 
/ easy circumstances.” This provisional clause 


ble to leave her bed, except for about one hour 
, during the twenty-four. Diminutive by nature, 

she had become so wasted and pallid, and was 

often so oppressed with weakness and infirmi 


ty, that her kind and attentive visitors were | 


\ ledge. 
| Contrary to the expectations of every body 
around her, Mrs. Sanford lingered some weeks 


Mr. Free-| “Sir!” said the astonished invalid, turning her 


{was confined to Mr. Freeland’s own know- | 


a distance to attend her funeral, a man of yul- 
gar and course manners, gave vent to his mor- 
tification in terms that were still more odious 
and offensive by the oaths with which he ac- 
companied his abuse of the deceased. But the 
medical attendant of the late Mrs. Sanford, 
rising from his chair, extended his hand to her 
estimable relative and legatee, with sincere 
satisfaction and sympathy; turning his eye in 
another direction, he exclaimed, ‘Mr. Free. 
land, your kindness and prudence may be 
thanked for this!” J. C. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
In a work devoted to ladies, the following 
| notice of Madame de Sevigne, one of the most 





| distinguished of her sex, may not be unaccep- 
| table: 

As I am asort of general reader of polite lite- 
rature, 1 have thought it disgraceful not to 





surprised by her continued existence from day 
to day; whilst she herself, although patiently 
awaiting her release from suffering, always 
seemed to bave comfort in believing that it 
could not be at any distant period. 


after this business was transacted, still evident-|have read Madame de Sevigne’s Letters; 
ily growing weaker; untilat length, incapable | those letters, so celebrated for their wit, viva- 
of any further effort, she lay nearly motionless, | city, originality, and the beauty of their style, 
jand if she retained any consciousness, at least | and which the reading world had been unani- 
gave no proofof it. At this time, Mary began | mous in admiring during one hundred and fifty 


tocomplain of feeling unwell; and in a few 


|hours, though she struggled to the very utmost 
wees esate 20 po a of age, of | arainst ebmnavedienat Manes, she fo com. 
— a agg 3 a a {pelled to give up her post at the bed-side of her 
SOURS, -eRen. ss y |mistress; for her complaint, being a formidable 


went to live with _— Sandford, she was too | attack of fever, increased with such appalling 
young to perform the duties of an active| oidity, in her strong and full constitution, 


servant; and she waited upon the person of her | 11,¢ the alarm of the medical man who attend- 


a ° 4 | 
eaestapen, .whose increasing feebleness and | ed her soon became decided hopelessness; and, 
indisposition soon required ber constant alten- 


. . |amidst their consternation the household had 
dance. In the course of her unremitted assi- | only the forlorn comfort of reflecting, that Mrs. 
duity and watching, as well asin administering |c.5 
to Mrs. Sandford all her food and medicine, | the dangerous situation of her affectionate 
she became so deeply attachcd to her, as ample | friend. 
to repay, by zeal and affection, both the entire| ‘The interest taken by the neighbourhood in 
confidence of the invalid, and the pains she \poor Mary’s fate was deep and sincere; but 
bestowed on the improvement of her nurse in jneither the efforts of medical skill, nor the 
mind and in manners, whenever her situation 'zealous services of her anxious friends, could 
permitted it. Mary did improve, partly from }prolong her life, for the fiat had gone forth. 
the iustructions whieh Mrs. Sanford was well | From delirium she sank into stupour, and 
qualified to give her, and perhaps, in jpart, | }reathed her last after three days’ illness, just 
from the constant exercise of benevolent feel: | thirty-six hours before the death of her mis- 
ings which have a refining influence upon the | tress! 
mind, much more certain and extended than| ‘They were interred on the same day; and 
those, whose attention has not been directed | many relations of both the deceased attended 
to causes and effects, would be willing to (he funeral. A short time before the assembly 
believe. : formed into a body, to follow the coffins to the 

Aftershe had remained for some years in|grave (as is usual in this country,) a man 


She had one domestic attendant, a young | 


Sandford could no longer be made sensible of 





the state we have been describing, Mrs. San- 
ford begun very visibly to draw near the close 
of her life, and being perfectly aware of her 
condition, she sent one morning for Mr. Free- 
land, with a view of having a codicil added to 
her will which had long been prepared, and for 


rather past the middle period of life, in a thread 


a prepossessing countenance, walked up to Mr: 
Freeland, and said to him, ‘‘Sir, | ama relation, 





though a distant one, of the late Mrs. Sanford; 
I am a clergyman upon a small stipend, and I 


bare black coat, with very white hair, and of 


years. But these letters composed nine vol 
umes, closely printed; and, as time was alloted 
to me only in-a definite portion, I was not 
certain that I might not employ it to greater 
advantage than in reading nioe volumes of let- 
ters, even of acknowledged excellenc. Years 
have passed over my head, my stock of time is 
diminished, and, a mouth ago, I resolved to 
givea part of what remained to Madame de 
Sevigne’s Letters. I found in them all I ex- 
pected, and much that I had not been taught 
toexpect; for they appeared to me as remark- 
able for the justness and propriety of the seri- 
ous observations, as for the playfujness of fancy, 
or the ease and elegance of their style. Of 
many examples found in support of this aol 
extract the following, though they will suffe 

for not being read in connexion with the sub- 
jects to which they relate. 

“It appears to me truly wise to endure the 
tempest with resignation, and to enjoy the calm 
when it pleases heaven to restore it to us.” 

‘God knows that I desire nothing more than 
‘his will; the futility of wishes should always 
recal us to this submission.” 

“Those who are disposed to be patient, and 
to take comfort, find reasons every where.” 

‘Should we not be just, and place ourselves 
in the situation of others? 

‘Attention to what others say, and the pre- 
sence of mind by which we quickly compre- 
hend and answer, are principal objects in our 
intercourse with the world, 

“We are more or less affected by great qual- 
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ies, in proportion aswe have more or less |sexton had disturbed, having extricated herself 


tion to them:” 


«fam still alone, without being dull, I have | person with all becoming decency in the cere- 
jenty of books, work, and fine weather; these,|ments of the grave, proceeded home, and 


with a littie reason, go a great way.” 

«Jt seems to me that I have been dragged, 
inst my will, to the fatal period when old 
must be endured; I see it, I have attained 

and I would, at least, contrive not to go 
beyond it, not advance in the road of infirmi- 
ties, pain, loss of memory, disfigurements, 
which are ready to lay hold of me; and I hear 


avoice Which says, ‘You must goon, in spite| 


of yourself; or, if you will not, you must die,” 
an alternative at which nature recoils. Such, 
however, is the fate of those who have reached 
acertain period; but a return to the will of 
God, and to that universal law which is impos- 
ed upon us, restores reason to its place, and 
makes us call in patience to our aid. 

[n reading the letters of Madame de Sevigne, 
Jhave nevi r, fora moment, lost sight of her- 
self. In Paris, I have associated with her and 


her friends: at the Rocks, I have walked with | 


herin the woods; in every place, I have been 
with her when she was writing to her daughter, 
that I wished her to join her daughter, though 
I should thereby lose her inimitable ' letters, 
which | would have doubled in number, had it 
been in my power. 

Madame de Sevigne was rich and beautiful, 
of high birth, and possessing high talents; yet 
she demands nothing for herself, makes no 
claims. Thre is not one line, in her thousand 
letters, which betrays a consciousness of supe- 
riority; ou the contrary, she evinces a degree 
of humility, which might appear questionable, 
if we did not know her to be totally free from 
affectation. In principle she is firm; in her in- 
tercourse with the world she is conciliating. 
She considers what is due to others, and fre- 
quenly sacrifices her own comfort to contribute 
to theirs. The religion of Madame de Sevigne 
is submission to God and her morality is justice, 
peace, and benevolence. She had a penetra- 
tion which saw perfectly, a judgment which 
decided rightly, and a prudence which never 
went astray. 

But Madame de Sevigne, so just, so reason- 
able, in thought and in action, had one feeling 
which neither reason nor religion could con- 
troul; this was her excessive love for her 
daughter; a love which passed the bounds of 
maternal Jove, and for which, as there is ao 
precedent, there isno name. She lived but 
for her daughter, and she died because she 
feared ber daughter. 


THE UNSEASONABLE RESURRECTION. 


The following narrative, which we have been 
favoured with from a correspondent, is a trans- 


lation of an account ofa singular transaction ‘ 


contained in an old French work, entitled the 
“Travels of Maximilian Mission through Ger- 
Many and Italy in the year 1687.” Most of 
our readers will readily perceive it contains the 
ground work of the highly interesting tale, the 
Sexton of Cologne. 

In the year 1571, at Cologne, in Germany, 
the wife of a Consul, having been buried witb 
a valuable ring on her finger, the grave-digger 
opened the tomb the following night to possess 
himself of the jewel. Imagine bis consterna- 
tion at finding the hand which he had taken the 
hold of, press his own; but when the good lady 
grasped it hard, and endeavoured to raise her- 
‘elf from the coffin, without any ceremony he 
disengaged himself in an instant, and fled pre- 
cipitately, with more fear than gallantry. 

The revivified lady, whose trance the roguish 





from her earthy tenement, and enveloped her 


knocked loudly at the door. She addressed the 
servant by name, who thrust his head out of a 
window to know who disturbed the family at 
|such an unreasonable hour, and briefly told him 
|how she had escaped, requesting him to be 
| quick, for she shivered in the night air. But 
| the incredulous servant considered her a phan- 
tom, and fled in the ytmost alarm to tell his 
master that the spirit of his departed mistress 
was knocking at the door for admittance. 

His master treated him as a fool, and ordered 
him instantly to open the door, and enquire the 
person’s business, which he at length did; but 
no sooner did he distinguish the features of his 
so lately interred mistress, than the light fell 
from his hand, and he swooned at her feet. 
The good lady, trembling with the cold, passed 
over the unfortunate man, and entering, en- 
countered her husband, whom with difliculty 
she persuaded or rather held from flying also, 
till other senses than that of sight had convinc- 
ed him of the corporal presence of his dear | 
spouse, who having been put to bed, and taken | 
due care of, resumed her place in society, aud | 
| for seven years after she had been buried, per- | 

formed the duties of a good mother and mistress | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have so frequently expressed our appro- 
| bation of the productions of our correspondent 
| J. B. P. that it may be superfluous to say the 
| piece in the Souvenir of this week is equal to 
| any we have had from his pen. 
| IfL.S. A. will give us his real address, we 
| willsend him a copy of the Souvenir. 


FANCY BALL IN BOSTON. 

A great Fancy Ball in the renowed and 
favorite city of the Puritans of New England 
may truly be ranked among the novelties, if 
not the wonders of the age. Singular, how- 
ever, as it may appear, a_fancy ball has lately 
thrown the staid descendants of Brewster and 
of Bradford, into a state of feverish fashionable 
excitement. 

** Nothing, says a Boston paper, for several 
weeks has been heard of among a certain co- 
terie, but the ‘ new enterfainment’ the ‘ great 
parade’—the ‘ grand show’—while parents 
have been importuned—the tailors and man- 
tuamakers teased—the theatres ransacked— 
the players stripped—patriarchal wardrobes 
forced open—dusty garrets searched—and 
every art and exertion used to bring out the 
force in as eccentric and ridiculous a style as 
possible. 

The success was beyond expectation—Modes 
of thought, modes of feeling, modes of charac- 
ter, modes of rank, modes of power were.very 








quaker—a man in ‘ quid boots’ must be a sol- 
dier—the wearer of a wig wasa very judge— 
the gaiterman was every inch a noble man— 
the shoulders supporting a pair of epauletts, 
were those of a general—and the turban mys- 
teriously converted the wearer into a native 
Turk. 

It is true, the sober quaker, tripped it lightly 
through thedance—the flower girl exhibited 
little of rusticity and rural simplicity—the rep- 
resentatives of4 good society’ could not enact 
the assumed “part—the Turk talked English, 
and flirted with a shepherdess-the India officer 
tried in vain to putoffhis Yankee dialect— 
the Chinese wouldshaye caused the veriest dotes 
of Ho-ang-ho and Ki-an-ku to laugh—the 
Highlander was any thing in speech and ac- 
tion but Scotch—the perfumed and gallant 
Lieutenant showed all the coldness and hau- 
teur ofa captain Pacha and the matron of the 
17th century, had all the airs and smiles of a 
belle of seventeen.” 

Of ali the refinements of this enlightened 
ag@, these ‘ fancy balls’ among enlightened 
people appear to us the most childish and fan- 
tastic; and were they confined to the peasantry 
of the country, we doubt not, that the members 
of ‘ good society’ would consider them trifling, 
irrational and ‘ excessively vulgar.’ 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


REMARKABLE SHORT PASSAGE.—The schr. 
United States, Capt. Craighead, from Charles- 
ton, arrived at New-Orleans on the 10th ult. 
in the remarkable short passage of 153 hours! 

New Paprer.—A paper is to be published in 
the town of Morriston, Vt. entitled “Tue 
GREEN MounTAIN Forest Requiem,—to be 
devoted tosound religion, strict morality, agri- 
culture, and the MEMORY OF THE DEAD.” 

In Baltimore, on Christmas morning, a man 
named John Hesselback was found dead in the 
street. His death was caused by intemper- 
ance and exposure. Another drunisard in 
Mobile, while lying in the street on the night 
of the 9th ult. was run over by a carriage and 
killed. Rum does wonders! 

Narrow Escare.—We are informed that as 
Mr. Daniel H. Grant, of Templeton, Ms. was 
passing through Weathersfield with one horse 
and wagon on the evening ofthe 26th ult. his 
horse suddenly started and leaped off a preci- 
pice about fifteen or twenty feet, before they 
struck; thence nearly one hundred feet further 
down a steep bank, among rocks and stumps. 
The man and horse escaped without much in- 
jury ; the wagon was nearly dashed (o pieces. 








HYMENBAL. 
Come haste ta Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves tond pledges breathe 
Vith faith and hope entwine 


Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play. 


In Smithfield, Mr. Sanford Mowry to Miss 
Elizabeth Cady. 

In Warwick, Mr. Samuel Smith, of Provi- 
dence, to Miss Hannah T. Orrell. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—O believe it nof! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


In Providence, on the 9th inst. of a liager- 
illness, Mr. James Mitchell. 








simply and happily represented by a few arti- 
cles of dress. Aman in drab was of course a 


In Cumberland, Mr Paris Sprague, aged 30 
years. 
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WINTER. 
December came: his aspect stern 
Glared deadly o’er the mountain cairn; 
A polar sheet was round him flung, 
And ice spreads at his girdle bung. 
O’er frigid field, and drifted cone, 
He strode undaunted and alone; 
Or, throned amid the Grampians gray, 
Kept thaws and suns of heaven at bay,” 


INTRODUCTION TO ‘THE QUEEN’s WAKE,’ BY 
Jas. Hoga. . 


Such is the splendid description of December 
given by the Ettrick Shepherd, than which we 
do not remember ever to have seen any thing 
more poetic. But his portrait must be confin- 
ed to those winters we knew when we were 
boys, and not to our modern ones, when, if the 
heavens be overcast, it is more in sorrow than 
in anger. Nowa days, Winter creeps upon 
us so gradually, with so many sunshine smiles 


show himself a friend of it—it was the insidu- 


the ignorant; until after three years perseve- 
rance, not only an Act of Parliament, but a 
charter from George tothe honour of his present 
Majesty, that while his headstrong prejudice 
existed with the multitude, he became one of 
the patrons of this infant project, and for this 
purpose granted leave to exhibit the first spe- 
cimens of public gas lights on the wall of his 
garden in St. James’ Park. At present but 
few lamps in London are lit with oil. Gas has 
almost extinguished them, and there are now 
in London four great'Gas Light Companies— 
the Chartered, the City of London, the Imperi- 
al, and the Phoenix; having altogether forty- 
seven gasometers at work, capable of contain- 
ing in the whole nine hundred and seventeen 








| 


thousand nine hundred and forty cubic feet of 
gas, supplied by one thousand three hundred 
and fifteen retorts. The whole quantity of gas 


upon his brow, and such a green old age, that| generated annually is upwards of three hun- nee oe ) 

we can scarcely recognize him as the same old| dred and ninety seven millions of cubic feet,| appears also, that a valuable trade is carried 
gentletnan who used to pay us avisit, all rigid»| by which sixty-one thousand two hundred and | 0M with the interior of Mcxico, whence in ex. 
ity and stiffness, with an eternal scowl upon his | three private, and seven thousand two hundred | Change, comes a solid currency in the shape of 


features, lis elf locks hung with icicles, and|and fifty-eight, public or street lamps, are | 
Formerly | lighted in the metropolis. Besides these, there | 


breathing forth the nipping blast. 
he came “with polar sheet around him flung,” 
now he makes his entree like a very Niobe, dis- 
solved in tears. Although the old fashioned 
winter had some crustiness about him, and host 
of comforts, to which his presence added dou- 
ble zest. There was after the skating and 
snow-balling, the sleighing, and other et cetera 
of the day were done, the snug fire side with 
the family circle drawn closely around it, the 
apples and nuts, and perhaps the pitcher of fine 
clear cider, to give food for conversation, and 
subject for the merry jest. Then, the joyous 
tale went round in all the hilarity of health, 
while old and young appeared disposed to en- 
joy themselves and Jaugh at the storm that 
raved without. With bodies braced by the 
keen air and exercise, and hearts filled with 
glee, the very whistling of old Boreas seemed 
to join in our gaiety and mingle in the chorus 
of our mirth. And about Christnias too, what 


a fund of fun, filling the stocking, watching for | 
the Bell-snickle, and Heaven knows how many | 

other pranks. All these have passed away with |, 
the old fashioned winter, and primness and | 
propriety have succeeded them. Children now | 
no longer seem to be children mewed up in a| 
corner with frames relaxed, they seem to dread 
the blast that in olden time would have been! 
thought a vernal gale. Instead of ploughing it| 
through hail, snow, and rain, and just popping 
in to warm their benumbed fingers, and then| 
turo out again, to miogle in their merry work, 





| are several other minor companies and public 
|establishments that light with gas. 
} 


| THE SKATER’S SONG. 
| Away, away, our fires stream bright 
Along the frozen river, 

| And their arrowy sparkles of brilliant light 

On the forest branches quiver. 
Away, away, for the stars are forth, 
nd on the pure snows of the valley, 

|In a giddy trance the moonbeams dance—— 

| Come let us our comrades rally. 

| Away, away, o’er the sheeted ice, 
Away, away, we go; 

| On our steel-bound feet we move as ficet, 

| As the deer o’er the Lapland snow. 
| What though the sharp north winds are out? 

The skater heeds them not: 


ous sneer of the wise, and the bold ridicule of 


rope will be supplied. The facilities for traps, 
portation will also be superior;—vessels.iy 
load (when the Welland and Rideau canalgiare 
completed) at Penetangushene, on lake Hur, 
sail a thousand miles, and discharge at Quebee, 
passing only a short distance on artificial nayi. 
gations. 

Missourr.—From the Governor’s Message 
to the Legislature of the State, we gather the 
following interestiug facts, which show the 
rapid increase of populatiup, industry ang 
wealth, in that sectiun of the Union. In 1896, 
the revenue was forty thousand dollars: it is 
now about sixty thousand dollars. In Jy 
ly 1826, the state debt was one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, it is now only seventy 
thousand dollars. Paper money, as it is called, 
which at the former period, to the amount of 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars wag 
| afloat, is now redeemed. Valuable lands have 
| been appropriated for the support of schools. It 


‘ 








silver dollars, which constitutes a great portion 
of the coin in circulation throughout the state. 
; The Indians appear to be treublesome neigh- 
bours, having as the message states, murdered 
three of their citizens, and plundered others to 
the amount of between thirly and forty thou- 
sand dollars. Beside the trade with Mexico; 
the Message speaks of anotlicr very important 
and increasing one—the fur lrade in and beyond 
the rocky mountains. In this traflic it appears 
they sometimes meet with annoyance from Bri- 
tish traders, who come into their territory, and 
not unfrequently, quarrels with them, end in 
bloodshed. 

The Message strongly recommends the leas- 
ing out of the lands appropriated for the benefit 
of Schools, in preference to selling them. 

The sum appropriated this year for internal 


| improvements is twenty thousand dollars. 








ORIGINAL REVIEW. 








*Midst the laugh and shout of the joyous rout 
Gay winter is forgot. 


In the light of the reddening flame, 
While many a wheel on the ringing steel 
| They wage their riotous game; 
| And though the night-air cutteth keen, 
And the white moon shineth coldly, 
| Their home bath been on the hills I ween, 
| They should breast the strong blast boldly. 


the drawing room, well heated, must be the| “et others choose more gentle sports, 


scene of their amusements; and if they happen| 
to make a sortie in the open air, it is only to! 
run. back again witha shudder.—CHRonic Le. | 


Oricin or Gas Ligutine in re : : 
About the year 1800, Mr. Winson, a Posteian,} Where the fresh wind blows and the smooth ice! 


By the side of the winter’s hearth, 
Or at the ball or festival, 
Seek for their shore of mirth; 
| But as for me, away, away, 
Where the merry skaters be, 


Tis a pleasant sight, that joyous throng, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 





appeared in London, and gave lectures at the| glows— 

Lyceum Theatre, on the theory of Sahiting | There is the place for me. 
with coal gas, on the principle of Monsieur Le| 
Boo, at Paris. Fora year or two it wasa pop- 

ular amusement to go to the Lyceum tosee the 
gas; and after afew yearsa public meeting 
was called at the London Tavern to raise sub- 








possibility of lighting the streets with it, 
if practicable, apply to Parliament for an Act 
to enable the proprietors to light the streets of 
London. Difliculties came forward to oppose 
this projeot. None appeared bold enough to from whic 


Tue Canapas.—Taken together, embrace 
aterritory nearly equal tothat of the United 
States, and have peculiar advantages for carry- 


‘ ing on the grain, fur and timber trades: its im- 
scriptions to bring this theory of gas into pub- | mense forests produce the choicest timber, and 


lic use. Twenty-four gentlemen were appoint- | also the finest furs and peltries- And when the 
ed as a committee of trustees, to ascertain the|hand of a vigorous improvement shall have 
and} opened that immense and beautiful country, 

quite surrounded by lakes Ontario and Erie, 

St. Clair, Simcoe and Huron, that district of 
the Canadas will be emphatically the GRANARY 
b the close-living population of Eu- 


A Review of the General and Particular Causes 
which have produced the late Disorders and 
Divisions in the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, with Introductory Re: 
marks on the State of the Primitive Churches, 
their gradual Declension, and subsequent Ad- 
vancement in Reformation, lo the rise of the 
Sociely of Friends. uy JAMES COCKBURN. 
Philadelphia, 1829. 

(Unpublished.) 

Although the Souvenir is strictly a literary 
| paper, not having connexion with} any politi- 
{cal or religious party or sect, yet we conceive 
| we shall not in the least swerve from the neu- 

trality we have hitherto observed by a review 
of the work, the title of which is placed at the 
| head of this article. 

The book itself being printed at the same 

| office with the Souvenir, bas given us an ep- 

| portunity not yet enjoyed by the public, of pe- 
| rusing the sheets as they came from the press. 
| From it, we gather that the society of Friends 
as a body, (and in this city they form a large 
portion of its inhabitants,) are in theory a per- 
fect democracy—by which we understand all 
possess an equal voice or vote in the settle- 
ment of society affairs—and that unless the 
congregation or body inhabiting acertain dis 
trict which is termed a meeting, and worship 

at the same house, are unanimous or nearly 80 

in the adoption of a measure, no procedure 

takes place—but we are further informed from 
this exposition that a long continuance of pow- 
er in the same bands is as dapgerous in the 
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yciety of Friends, as it has proved in every 
democracy that has ever existed—that talents, 
wealth and leisure produce the same desire of 
distinction that it ever has done—and that in- 
dividuals not absolutely and entirely under the 
jnfuence of Him who declared “ he that would 
be greatest amongst you, let him be the serv- 
got of all,”’ have found that there is something 
obnoxious in being reduced to a level with 
their fellow-rmembers—in fact that, instead of 
being a democracy the society had become 

dually an aristocracy. To understand the 
matter more fully it is necessary to be inform- 
ed that the society from its commencement or 
nearly so, have possessed a constitution or book 
ofdiscipline—one of the articles of which points 
out that ministers belonging to the society in 
diferent parts of the United States or Europe, 
and obtaining a certificate of their being ap- 

ved by their Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, are allowed to travel into other districts, | 
and those meetings to which they may. come | 
are obliged to receive them as their own minis- | 
ters. It further appears that about ten years 
ago a venerable patriarch a minister of the 
society, in the state of New York, obtained a 











ship. The inhabitants of different parts of 
the globe speak in different languages, they 
breathe different atmospheres, they are sur- 
rounded by different objects and scenery, they 
cultivate the soil differently according to the 


tion on the religious rights of man, will appear 
asa daring impiety, and as a sacrilegious at- 
tempt to invade the Divine Sovereignty. 
Religious intolerance and persecution in all 
its pretensions and modifications rest exclusive- 
nature of its products, they subsist on different | ly on the selfish principle, which in every age 
kinds of nourishment,and why may not their| has been the true ground of assumed Ortho- 
devotional feelings be differently manifested, |doxy in all those who have sought to enforce 
& their religious worship through different forms | their views, and subject others to their uncon- 
be acceptable to the Universal Father of man. | ditional control. The love of interest and pow- 
Genuine devotion is the offspring of the ef-| er brings into action all the energies of the self- 
fusions of the divine spirit in the heart of man, | ish principle, which darkens the understanding 
and can only subsist by keeping a communica-| and hardens the heart of man often impelling 
tion open with the fountain of Divine goodness | him to the commission of injustice and oppres- 
which freely flows to all without exception, for | sion to attain the realization of selfish gratifica- 
their preservation from evil, and for the proper| tion. The selfish principle, in its progress and 
direction of their lives. All real religion is the | activity, uniformly assumes a specious appear- 
effect of true devotion. It is the product of} ance, either of zeal for the public welfare or for 
Divine grace in the heart of man, bringing forth | the promotion of superior piety, under the guise 
its fruit in pgactice, and which form the source | of some sectarian dogma. But the real cause 
and stream of christian piety, which flowing] ofall intolerance and unjust domination is the 
from the same source in whatever direction | wrong direction of the human mind by which 
they may diverge, will ultimately unite in in-| it separates itself from the licht and. feeling of 
creasing the comfort and enjoyment of the hu-| truth. It is not so much the embracing par 
man family. | ticular dogtnas that leads men to persecute, as 


The result of the economy established by | the temperament of mind upon which these 





- who from the acquaintance we have with him, 





certificate of this kind and visited this city—| Divine wisdom in the operation of fixed and} dogmas are engrafted. .Persecution is a conse- 
where he was very favourably received by a| certain principles, will invariably answer the/ quence of the aberration of our common nature 
yery large portion of the society—-but was op- | intention designed, in those who cooperate with! from that standard of immutable truth placed 
ed by many of those composing the aristo- | them. But a deviation from those principles, | in every heart, for the rule of its actions. In 
cracy alluded to—from this difference in opin- | produces a violation of the law written on the| violating the law of justice in regard to others 
jon it appears that the divisions in this society | heart, and opens a source of error anda path | we trample overit in ourselves. "The oppressed 
first originated. The book is written in a| of waadering from conscious rectitude and the) may be innocent; bnt the oppressor must be 
plain manner, without any pretensions to ele- | peace of innocence. Hence the emphatic de-_| guilty. What responsibilty is incurred, by at- 
gance of diction, by a minister of the society, |claration, “My people have committed two| tempting to coerce others in matters, respect- 
evils; they have forsaken me the fountainof liv-| ing which, their independence is equal to our 
and the reputation he enjoys where he has| ing waters, and hewn them out cisterns, broken| own.” 
been long known would not we are sure assert | cisterns that can hold no water.” When the 
what he did not believe to be strictly true—to | mind of man turns from the universal principle 
those who feel interested in the subjects it | of spiritual light, goodness, justice, and truth, it} INDIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS.—A cu- 











treats of, we would recommend this as con- | 
taining a plain and perspicuous narrative of| 
the first rise and progress of the dissensions | 
and divisions in the society, and re-organiza- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting on its original prin- | 
ciples. | 

The work itself is so connected that we| 
cannot give any further specimen than the 
concluding chapter, which from its catholic 
spirit we think will prove acceptable to many | 
of our readers, it is as follows: 

“Having reviewed the declensions and disor- | 
ders which have marked the progress of the | 
visible church through ages that are past, it is 


cordial to recur to the purity, simplicity, and | religious intolerance, which in past ages, turn-| 
eficiency of fundamental christian. principle, |ed the abodes of men into 


which, through all the changes of time, remains 
as immutable and permanent as the attributes 
of the Divine nature. 

Whatever was essential to the subsistence, 
comfort, and enjoyment of animal life, such as 
air, light, earth, and water, has been freely 
furnished for the benefit of all by the bountiful 
Creator. In like manner whatever means are 
requisite for the development, proper direction, 
and lasting enjoyment of intellectual life are 
freely and universally dispensed to all mankind. 
All the human family are originally and essen- 
tially the same on the scale of being, and are 
equally objects of the bounty and gifts of the 
Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer of men. 
The principle of saving light and grace is 
universally adapted to the whole of mankind in 
every age, and wherever any embrace and 
obey this principle, it will produce devotional 
feelings to God, and righteousness and peace 
to men. 

To realize the virtue of spiritual feeling, and 
the essence of true piety, itis not necessary 
that all its subjects should adopt the same set 
of opinions or the same external mode of wor- 


must of necessity fail under the influence and|Tious scene is exhibited when a European is 
direction of that selfish spirit which is produc- | disappointed ia obtaining Musqueto-curtains. 
edand supported by mere animal sensation. | He lies down, faint with the heat, anticipating 
The unwise exercise of that liberty, which is| 2 Bight of refreshment and repose. He begins 
a concomitant of the rational nature, and the| to get sleepy; his mouth opens; his eyes shut: 
improper direction and action of the human| he sinks, perhaps, into a partial unconscious- 
mind open an entrance to those evils which| ness.—Hallo! what is this? He starts up—sei- 
prove “the fell destroyer” of individual com-| 2es 00 his own nose and ears, and begins to 
fort, and public prosperity and happiness. | or and lay about him like a trooper. The 
The prevalence and activity of a selfish spi-| enemy retreals from the nose and ears,- with 2 
rit, comprising the wisdom which arises from| furious buzz, buzz, buzz! and a detachment 
an experimental knowledge of visible objects, | commences au attack upon his feet. In go 
laid the foundation and hath maintained the su-| their lances—out comes the blood--the exas- 
perstructure of that political oppression and| perated stranger aims an annihilating blow at 
i |the place——and is instantly taken by the nose 
an Aceldama, or|@gain. Dislodged from the front, they fasten 
field of blood. The avarice of the selfish spirit| upon the flank; and if beaten in the flank, they 
of man hath monopolized whatever is tangible deploy upon the rear; fists and lances fly about 
in the visible world, although he is only a pas- |!" all directions;—the man cries “d—n!” and 
senger through time in common with multitudes | the musqueto cries “buz!”” In conclusion, the 
of generations all equally entitled to the boun- | sufferer has just to choose between giving up 
ties of the common Creator. As itis not his blood to the conquerors, who will never 
in the nature of visible objects to satisfy the | retire till they have sucked to repletion, and 
principle of progressive intelligence in the | Sitting up and fighting it out manfully till morn- 
mind of man, the interests of religion hath also | ing. In cither case, he rises from his gory bed 
been laid hold upon and monopolized and in a| With a determination to beg, borrow, or steal 
variety of ways subjected to a systematic or- musqueto-curtains. 
ganization of sale and barter, that particular 
classes of men might be raised to an official 
importance in society, and claim the enjoy- 
ment of polished life at the expense of others. 
The interference of civil power between the 
soul of man and his Creator has stained the 
annals of every country with the most painful 
results. This interference, at an early period 
of human society, opened a source of compli: 
cated calamity to mankind, under which most 
of the Nations of the earth still groan. By the 
illuminating influence and progress of truth, 
this dictatorial and presumptuous spirit has lost 
much of its power, and ultimately all Legisla- 





WinTER is much dreaded before it arrives, 
yet when it comes it brings many enjoyments. 
it gives a new impulse to the social feelings— 
for the very cold that freezes a man’s finger, 
seems to give akindly thaw to his feelings.— 
The little family circle is never so closely unit- 
ed and so happy in itself as ina winter evening, 
especially when the stormis beating upon the 
window, and he ought to be a happy man who 
listens while one of his children reads, and 
watches his eyes sparkling when he reads of an 
act of magnanimity, or his lip curl in scorn, at 
baseness and ingratitude. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


EXTRACT, 

(rem an unpublished Drama. ) 
Life is a constant dream, day after day, 
Visions of earthly joy, before us rise, 
And when within our reach we fancy them, 
In all their beauty, then they pass away, 
Like frost-form’d landscapes, vanish in the sun. 
We all are dreamers thus, the dawn of life, 
View’d through the magic telescope of hope, 
Has all the splendour of the fertile earth, 
Cheer’d by the rising of a glorious sun. « 


The morning stars together sung, 
And shouts of joy from angels rung. 


Then Earth’s prime hour, more joyous far 
Was the eventful morn, 

When the bright beam of Bethlehem’s star 

Anpnounc’d a Saviour born. | 

Then sweeter strains from heaven began, | 

“* Glory to God—good will to man.” 


Babe of the manger! can it be! 
Art thou the son of God? 
Shall subject nations bow the knee | 
And kings obey thy nod? 
Shall thrones and monarch’s prostrate fall | 
Before the tenant of a stall? 


Tis He! the hymning seraphs cry; 
While hov’ring down to earth; 
Tis He! the shepherds songs reply, 
Hail! hail Emmanuel’s birth! 
The rod of peace these hands shall bear, 
That brow a crown of glory wear! 


*Tis He the eastern sages sing, 





Youth, gay happy youth! ever the season | 
Of delight and fairy dreams of life, 
Views ev'ry future prospect, bright and cloud- | 

less, 
Nor thinks, the flowers that adorn his path, 
May worms possess, or e’en an adder hide. | 


First comes the dream of lov~. a dream of youth 


The brightes!, sweetest, am yet, most painful | 
Of all the visions that before us spring. 
And when (hat dream, once vanishes away, | 


Oh! what a cold and cheerless blank it leaves, | 
E’en ii the bosom its existence cheer’d. { 


Then comes, the fairy dream, of deatuless fame | 
Won iu tke: 


~des of sin 


ly, or the groves, 


The gay enciianting groves, of poesy. | 
Then foriune’s golden visions rise to view, 
And countless treasures, dazzle our sight, | 


False lights, that glare, but to allure and ruin. 
and glory, has its dream, of camp and field, 
The martial trump, the glittering heimet, 
And the Jaurel crown; and, lisa very dream, 
As winning, fond, and fleeting as the rest. 
?Tis not in slumber that alone we see, 

These shadows of creative fancy rise, 

They daily haunt us, mankind are prone 

To draw bright pictures, ia the very air, 

And then, with sunbeams gild them. 


Men are slaves, 
We allare slave:, to wishes and desires, 
That spring from such “ creations bodiless.” 
Thus, to breathe, and sigh, for what, we know 

not, 

And kneel, and worship golden deities, 
Why "us insulting heaven, that made us, 
After the likeness, of that high Being, 
Whose holy precepts, teach us to despise 
Sach vanities, aad bid us strive to win 


And spread their golden hoard; 


} Too soon for thy bosom 


Shrink from the power 
That beckon’| me here— 

For, Chieftain, of sorrow 
My breathings must be, 

I bear in the morrow, 
Dark voices for thee; 

Oh, why on the hidden 
Thus bending intent? 


The veil will be rent! 


In the gathering gloom afar 

I but see a falling star— 

O’er the landscape laughing wide, 
Soft I mark a sweeping tide; 
Now the silvery waters go, 
Headlong in the gulph below— 
Where yon sable shadows fall 

I can read a crumbling wall— 
Buried spear and broken feast, 
Shame upon the chosen guest, 
Now a form is by my side, 
Sullied are its notes of pride— 
Crouching in its shame it comes 
«To its fathers’ voiceless homes—~ 
Now their shadows coldly twine 





’Tis He! the hills of Sion ring; 
Hosanna to the Lord! j 
The prince of long prophetic years 
To day in Bethlehem appears! | 
He cemes! the Conqueror’s march begins, 
No blood his banuer stains; 
He comes to save the world from sins, 
And break the captive’s chains! 
The poor the sick, and blind shall bless 


Th.ugh now in swadling-cloths he lies, 
All hearts his power stall own, 
W hen he, with legions of the skies, 
xe clouds of heaven his throne, 
Shatt come to judge the quick and dead, 


j 
| 
| 
} 
The Prince of peace and righteousness. 
| 


And strike a trembling world with dread. | Gitts 





From the New York Courier. | 


HEBREW .—SAUL. 


** I bid from old ocean 
The atom return, 

And mingle in motion 
The dust of his ura— 

From tempests I gather 
The matter that form’d, 

And gnatch from the fire 





Fort of my power, 


Shade of the sleeper, 


Appear! appear!” 

Thus the Sybil breath’d her spell, 
And the viewless own’d it well. 
Phantoms cane and went and came, 
Stranger things witbout a name, 
Till the wild and fitful scene 
Wore the form of what had been, 
In the distance dim discerning, 

| Like the tapers feeble burning, 
Mid the mists that charnels gather 
Over sleeping son and father, 











More lasting jeys, than earth cau ever yield. 
J.B. P. 
HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY N. Tl. CARTER, ESQ. 


‘In hymns ¢f praise, eternal God! 
When thy creating hand 


Stretch’d the blue arch in heaven abroad, | 


And meted sea and land, 


Stood the spirit—something given, 

| Fetter luk ’twixt earth and Heaven— 
| Nameless—breathless—shadowing, 

| Yet itselfashadow’d thing. 

| Fearful as a dungeon’s gloom, 

; Stern and death-like as the tomb, 
With a deep and hollow sound, 

Thus it broke the still’ profound;— 


* Thing of ao bour 
That bade tne appear, 


| 
I The following e 


The spirit that warm’d. | 


And, O Chief, that form is thine— 
Tremble—for in all I see 


But thy own dark destiny!” Norn. 








xquisite lines are from the De. 
cember pumber of the Ladies’ Magazine 
they will be known as the production of the 
editor of that pleasing Miscellany, Mrs. Sa 
rah J. Hale. 


THOU DYING YEAR, FAREWELL! 


Farewell, thy destiny is done, 
Thy ebbing sands we tell, 

Blended and set with centuries gone— 
Thou dying year, farewell! 


from thy hand—spring’s joyous leaves, 
And summer’s breathing flowers, 

Autumn’s bright fruit and bursting sheaves, 
These blessings have been ours. 


They pass with thee, and now they seem 
Like gifts from fairy spell, 
Qr tike some sweet remembered dream— 





We bid those gifts farewell! 


! Though frail the fair, rich things of earth, 
Must mind’s bright Lopes be frail? 


| And those pure thoughts that owed their birth 
I beckon thee here! j 


To thee—thus with thee fail? 
} 


| Not if the soul but gird herwmight, 
' Her treasures guard with care,— 
|The storm swell’d stream that sweeps the 
height, 
But lays the rich mine bare.— 


The high resolve, the holy fear, 
Waked by the passing knell, 
:O, take not these, thou dying year! 
We bid not these farewell!—CORNELIA, 


Anger is an approach to insanity 
Wisdom, through spurious, is never sullen. 
Weak people, are apt tobe positive. 
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